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Eos SUPERFICIAL first impression one receives from 


the politics of Indonesia is that only a few hundred 
individuals are important. Their competitive scramble 
is rendered particularly sharp “because the competitors 
knew one another (and one another’s limitations and 
virtues) so well.’ Politics seems to take place in a 
rarefied atmosphere high above the “teeming millions” 
whose fate is being decided. This image of non-Western 
politics seems to fit the notion that in such countries 
the agrarian masses are still almost completely inarticu- 
late, the middle class undeveloped and the political 
process limited to a very small elite at the top. It thus 
becomes plausible to assume that interests, ideological 
or economic, play a much less important role than in 
the West and that politics are determined by personali- 
ties whose skill in jockeying for positions explains the 
shifting alignments and alliances formed by professional 
politicians while their charismatic appeal accounts for 
what following they have among the masses. 

But is this image of non-Western politics not ana- 
chronistic? Are the people really unimportant in the 
politics of the new Asian democracies? Would that not 
imply a social structure which no longer exists? The 
very fact that a nationalist movement developed vigor- 
ously enough to achieve independence indicates that 
important changes have taken place. It means that 


the peasant masses, who have lived for several genera- 
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tions in the setting of a market economy, are becoming 
less and less parochial as their contacts with the urban 
sector of society increase and the flow of communica- 
tions from the outside world into the villages becomes 
more intense. It also means that the elite has grown 
in size and changed in character, that the traditional 
ruling class, with aristocratic-feudal characteristics and 
based on control of the land or of public administration, 
has been displaced by new elements. 

This is indeed what happened in Indonesia. Mass 
movements appeared as early as 1912. The old elite 
was compromised by its exploitative alliance with the 
Netherlands against its own people. Its position re- 
mained unchallenged only until intellectual and eco- 
nomic activities created a new elite derived from com- 
merce, the professions and organized labor. Apparently, 
“it would be possible to view the entire twentieth cen- 
tury social history of Indonesia as a gradual lowering 
of the prestige of the Princes and Regents.’* This pro- 
cess did not consist only of an erosion of the authority 
of traditional elites or a displacement of the allegiance 
of the masses to a new group of leaders in an otherwise 
unchanged social environment. The process was much 
more complex, involving the creation of new social 

2 Robert Van Niel, Development of the Indonesian Elite 
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strata as the result of the diversification of the economy 
and of the impact of a variety of intellectual influences. 
As Schrieke observed in 1928, discussing the emergence 
of an intellectual class, of a rising labor movement and 
of a rising class of small-scale businessmen in the Neth- 
erlands Indies, “the history of western Europe is be- 
ginning to repeat itself, though as elsewhere modelled ac- 
cording to the local pattern of society.”* 

If there is parallelism between developments in West- 
ern and non-Western countries, how are the differences 
to be explained—by assuming that we are observing 
simultaneously different stages of a process with similar 
broad and fundamental characteristics? Is the outcome 
then likely to be the establishment of comparable forms 
of constitutional democracies based on similar political 
processes, once the handicaps of the time-lag which the 
non-Western countries suffered have been overcome? 
Or are developments in the total setting of the mid- 
twentieth century creating circumstances which will pre- 
vent history from repeating itself? 

It has become a commonplace among scholars and 
policy-makers concerned with political and economic 
development in non-Western countries to assume that 
the “demonstration effect” of the rest of the world on 
non-Western countries is unavoidably complicating their 
problems and tasks. The new or resurgent countries’ 
standards are set as far as government and politics are 
concerned by the most advanced countries of the West, 
which took a long time to achieve their present stage 
of development. But, understandably, the new countries 
are not and cannot be prepared to give themselves cen- 
turies or even decades to achieve similar results. The dif- 
ficulty is compounded by the fact that with respect to 
economic development their expectations are increasing- 
ly influenced not by Western precedent (where political 
and economic development took place pari passu) but 
by the Communist countries in which democracy has 
been sacrificed for the sake of a rapid rate of economic 
growth achieved in the hothouse of totalitarianism. 

An answer to the questions raised above would have 
to weigh several factors, namely the respective influence 
of authoritarian survivals from the period when the 
country was ruled by an alliance of colonial administra- 
tors and indigenous traditional elites, of tendencies to- 
ward regimentation inspired by the example of con- 
temporary totalitarianism and of the role and charac- 
teristics of organized groups active in the political pro- 
cess of the new countries. 


Traditional Indonesian attitudes toward authority are 


not easily overcome. According to Kahin, “many more 
decisions are passed to the top in Indonesia than is true 





in probably any other major non-totalitarian country.” 
Where the tradition is authoritarian the attraction of 
a totalitarian answer to the apparently insoluble prob- 
lem of economic development is likely to be enhanced. 
Are there any indications that countervailing democratic 
forces are at work? The political record of contempor- 
ary mankind makes it difficult to maintain that the 
people, the unorganized and largely inarticulate masses, 
will not allow the abduction of their newly-won free- 
doms. But it is equally difficult to maintain that a small 
elite can give any direction it wants to a country’s poli- 
tical process. What we need to know, before trying in- 
formed guesses about the shape of things to come, is 
the nature ana the role of the intermediate social strata 
placed between the elites and the masses as the sup- 
porting cast of politics, the organized groups active in 
public affairs. If these groups are numerous, vigorous, 
jealous of their special place in society then, perhaps, 
one can say that independence is not likely to be a 
bridge from an authoritarian past into a totalitarian 
future. 

The study of organized groups should provide im- 
portant clues on future political developments. In a 
country in Indonesia’s stage of development it is equally 
unlikely that politics is the exclusive play of an elite 
including less than one thousand people, or that a 
substantial proportion of a population of about 87.5 
millions is meaningfully involved in the political pro- 
cess. The strategic group is represented by those who 
by temperament, education and occupation develop an 
active concern with public affairs, persons who have 
achieved a certain degree of consciousness about in- 
terests and aspirations transcending the daily sphere of 
their lives, willing to play a certain role in society as 
members of organized groups. Such groups represent so- 
cial forces operating in a total field created by the col- 
lective problems to be solved, the habits inherited from 
the past, the orientations toward the future, themselves 
determined by interests and ideals, as well as by the 
specific circumstances resulting from the interaction of 
these groups guided or misguided by their leaders, sup- 
ported or hindered by the much larger masses from 
which they emerge. 

The following pages attempt a sketch of the role 
of organized groups in contemporary Indonesia and to 
assess their likely influence on the direction of political 
developments in “the world’s geographically least inte- 
grated major state,” a country which, because of the 
size of its population, natural resources, and strategic 
importance, is likely to be in the years ahead an area 
of major importance and a potential trouble-spot. 

Hard facts on organized groups in Indonesia are not 
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easily available. After less than a decade of independent 
existence it is not surprising that few reference works 
have been published providing the basic information 
necessary for an inventory or even a survey. Functional 
boundaries between organized groups in Indonesia are 
fluid and often hard to determine. Specifically political 
organizations such as parties cannot be meaningfully 
separated from other social, cultural, economic, profes- 
sional, ideological or territorial groupings which assume 
political functions. Indeed, the absence of functional 
specificity of organized groups may be one of the cru- 
cial characteristics of public life in contemporary In- 
donesia. Where social functions are specifically deter- 
mined and individual roles clearly defined, one can 
hope to obtain a fairly sharp image of a country’s poli- 
tical life. But where social functions are diffuse or in- 
determinate, and roles are blurred, the researcher must 
cast a broader net and yet expect a more meager catch. 
Reaching back in time, a student of organized Indo- 
nesian groups will find his task less forbidding than in 
many other parts of the non-Western world. As every- 
where in Southeast Asia he can limit his efforts to a 
period of about half a century. 

There is general agreement that (with the possible ex- 
ception of a few aristocratic self-improvement associa- 
tions which were hardly more than social clubs) the first 
organized group with cultural-nationalist aims was the 
Budi Utomo, an innovation in that it was “the first 
Indonesian organization on Western lines . . . based upon 
a free and conscious united effort by individuals.”* Ap- 
parently, the first Indonesian voluntary associations were 
at least partly inspired by the organizational efforts of 
the Chinese in the Netherlands Indies. “Chinese ex- 
ample contributed to the national awakening of the in- 
digenous population of the Indies,” writes Lea Williams. 
“As early as 1904 an Indonesian noble, Raden Moeha- 
mad Oemar, who was a member of the Religious Coun- 
cil in Kendal, wrote the Tiong Hoa Hwe Koan, Ba- 
tavia, to ask for information on its activities. In 1910 
another member of the local nobility, Radja Sabaroedin, 
at the time President of the protonational Boedi Oetomo 
and a member of the native officialdom, asked to be 
allowed to attend a meeting of the Batavia Tiong Hoa 
Hwe Koan, in order to observe the organizational tech- 
niques of the Chinese.”* Founded on May 20, 1908, in 
Djakarta, in a building to be reclaimed fifty years later 
from the slums and declared a national monument, the 
Budi Utemo held its first convention in Jogjakarta on 
October 5, 1908. By the end of 1909 it had 40 branches 
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and 10,000 members.* The program of Budi Utomo was 
social and cultural, not political. Its interests were re- 
stricted to the islands of Java and Madura. Only at its 
April 1931 convention in Djakarta did the Budi Utomo 
broaden its scope to include all Indonesian ethnic 
groups. In December 1935 the organization lost its sep- 
arate identity becoming part of the Partai Indonesia 
Raya (Parindra) .° 

While the Budi Utomo was the first secular Javanese 
nationalist organization, with a membership of largely 
aristocratic origin, the first mass organization was cre- 
ated by Moslem traders opposed to the monopolistic 
position of the Chinese especially in the field of tex- 
tiles. Founded at the end of 1911 in Solo, Central Java, 
as the Sarekat Dagang Islam, (Islamic Traders’ Union) 
the organization changed its name a year later, in Sep- 
tember 1912, to Sarekat Islam (Islamic Union) and 
broadened its scope. Its success with the peasant masses 
of Java was astounding. At the time of its third con- 
vention, in June 1916 in Bandung, West Java, it had 
800,000 members and by 1919 some 2 million.’® Split 
by infiltrations from the rising Communist movement 
and repressed by the Dutch colonial administration 
Sarekat Islam declined rapidly in the following years. 
Van Niel states that “from the time of its creation in 
1913 until 1920 the Sarekat Islam was certainly the 
outstanding example of Western-style Indonesian or- 
ganizational life” but afterwards “no one nor even a 
combination of any of the Indonesian organizations can 
be termed representative of the bulk of the new elite.”"* 

No mass movement comparable to the Sarekat Islam 
was permitted to develop by the Dutch colonial admin- 
istration till March 1942 when the archipelago was oc- 
cupied by Japan and a new era began. 

This is not the place for an elaborate restatement of 
the history of political organizations in Indonesia be- 
fore the achievement of sovereignty on December 27, 
1949. Unlike the current decade, the earlier record has 
been covered in some detail by Indonesian, Dutch and 
American scholars.*? The Partai Nasional Indonesia 
founded in July 1927 by Sukarno and a few other young 
men who two decades later were among the most pow- 
erful political figures in Indonesia, had about 10,000 
members in late 1930, a few months before it was sup- 
pressed."* The size of the Communist Party at the time 
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of the 1926-1927 rebellions in Java and Sumatra 1s 
indicated by the fact that the stern repressive measures 
taken by the Netherlands Indies government, which 
broke the power of the party for the rest of the colonial 
period, involved some 4,500 people.'* Clearly, these 
were symbolically important political organizations but 
too weak and short-lived to acquire organizational 
strength and to creaie mass movements. Developments 
which gave their successors, the post-independence Na- 
tionalist and Communist parties, 8,434,653 and 6,176, 
914 votes respectively in the September 29, 1955. gen- 
eral elections, took place entirely within the hectic de- 
cade of revolutionary struggle preceding those elections. 
Their organizational roots in the pre-war period were 
of little importance. 

Besides specifically political organizations, religious- 
cultural organizations, women’s and youth groups, re- 
gional associations and trade unions were formed in 
the years between the two world wars. None of them 
mobilized large numbers. The first federation of trade 
unions, Persatuan Pergerakan Kaum Buruh, at its con- 
1920, claimed 


ganized in 22 unions,’* 


gress of August 1, 72,000 members or- 
a small figure at a time when 
the organization of mass movements was still possible as 
is proved by the Saret Islam’s 2 million members at 
about the same time. 

At the last census of the Netherlands Indies in 1930 
the total population of the archipelago was 60,393,000. 
The number of Indonesians belonging to any kind of 
voluntary organization was at that time probably only 
a small fraction of one per cent of the total population 
Van Niel estimates that “the Indonesian organizations 
represented only a part and certainly not the greatest 
part of the group that one might call the elite of Indo- 
nesian society.”’'* 

Little is known about group dynamics in pre-war In- 
donesian organizations. Their formal structure followed 
Western models. They elected a chairman, one or sev- 
eral vice-chairmen, a secretary. a treasurer. the usual 
array of officers. But on their recruitment techniques 
and their decision-making process information is not 
easily available. While group activities were the result 
of Western influences, their dynamics might on closer 
inspection reveal essential traits which were character- 
istically Indonesian. Was the large following of the 
early Sarekat Islam motivated by rational interests or 
were the Javanese peasants attracted by the notion that 
the movement's spell-binding leader Hadji O. S. Tjo- 
kroaminoto was the long-awaited Savior, the Ratu Adil 
(Just Prince) of Javanese legend? Were Indonesian or- 


ganizations, structured in accordance with Western 
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models, reaching decisions by majority vote or by mufa- 
kat (unanimous consent), the traditional Islamic-Indo- 
nesian decision-making technique? What seems clear is 
that few Indonesians acquired any experience with group 
activities in voluntary associations during the Dutch co- 
lonial period. 

The Japanese occupation of the archipelago in March 
1942 had a catalytic impact on Indonesian political life. 
It started with a decree forbidding “any discussion or 
organization . concerned with the political adminis- 
tration of the country,” played off against each other 
Muslim leaders, nationalists, and members of the old 
bureaucratic elite, but ended by organizing mass move- 
ments with branches reaching (at least in Java) down 
to the villages.'* While political organizations were regi- 
mented, the Indonesian elites had for the first time an 
opportunity to experiment with organizational tech- 
niques. The extent of this impact was considerable. 
Many 
learned for the first time organizational methods. As a 


Indonesians, including high school students, 
result, immediately after the fall of the Japanese, or- 
ganized groups of all sorts proliferated and have con- 
tinued to do so ever since. 

As stated above, the dividing lines in Indonesia be- 
tween specifically political and other organizations are 
fluid. No single classificatory principle appears adequate. 
In the early phase of the revolutionary period which fol- 
lowed the proclamation of independence on August 17, 
1945, most groups whatever their rallying point, were 
organized with the purpose of participating in the na- 
tional struggle. United by this overriding common pur- 
pose, organized groups were nevertheless sharply divided 
on matters concerning the military-political strategy to 
be followed and on the ideological basis of the newly 
created Indonesian state. The struggle for power within 
the broad context of the nationalist movement was of- 
ten as violent as the common struggle against the 
Dutch, marked occasionally by kidnapping of opponents, 
assassinations and executions. 

Indonesian public life is characterized by a curious 
contradiction. A study of Indonesian values cannot fail 
to reveal the central importance of harmony in the na- 
tion’s value system. Harmony among people and between 
man and the surrounding cosmic forces. The origin of 
this value has been traced back to ancient Southeast 
Asian culture.’* Indonesians are also eager to emphasize 
the superiority of musjawarah (consultation without for- 
mal voting) by which mufakat (agreement by unani- 
mous consent) is achieved, over Western methods of 
decision-making. These cultural traits would lead one 
to expect a high propensity toward the establishment 

17 Harry J. Benda, The Crescent and the Rising Sun, New 
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of large coalitions incorporating and reconciling a var- 
iety of possibly conflicting interest. In fact, the very 
opposite situation prevails. Indonesian society is fissipar- 
ous to an unusual degree, new groups being constantly 
formed, split and abandoned. It can hardly be said 
that in practice harmony has ever prevailed in the his- 
tory of the nationalist movement and musjawarah, while 
occasionally attempted, has rarely resulted in mufakat. 
If the cultural ideal nevertheless exists, as it seems to, 
there must be a reason for the sharp contrast between 
theory and practice. 

It is tempting but probably superficial to find an ex- 
planation simply in human ambitions and greed, which 
makes it necessary for those jockeying for positions or 
seeking benefits to create for themselves the supporting 
platform of an organization. Political ambitions, the 
quest for power, exert their influence in all societies. 
They are as omnipresent as the forces of gravitation in 
physical bodies. It is more likely that group dynamics 
in Indonesian society are determined by a number of 
specific factors. Among these I would be inclined to 
ascribe a major role to lack of experience with group 
activities (resulting from the special conditions which 
prevailed before 1945) and to the difficulty for na- 
tural selection to operate since independence. 

Colonial repression, manipulation and intrigue, in a 
society which suffered the impact of a variety of exter- 
nal cultural influences over a relatively short period, 
while lacking the educational opportunities to adjust to 
the new circumstances, have prevented the Indonesian 
elites and the social strata placed between them and 
the masses from acquiring and practising the techniques 
necessary for the articulation and aggregation of in- 
terests. Whereas in more settled societies the socio-poli- 
tical process has a certain degree of viscosity resulting 
from relatively long institutional experience with the 
expression and defense of specific interests, in the Indo- 
nesian situation certain positions are too volatile while 
others are too rigid to permit a relatively smooth flow. 
“Anything can happen.” Perhaps it should be added 
that in this setting institutional limitations are less opera- 
tive and therefore the struggle for power and jockeying 
for positions is less hampered by rules of the game. 


Postwar Groupings 

Following the repression of the Dutch colonial period 
and the regimentation imposed by the Japanese military 
authorities, the decompression that came with inde- 
pendence had almost explosive results. An effervescent 
process of group organization followed. Armed groups, 
political parties, labor unions, professional organizations, 
women and youth groups cropped up in an atmosphere 
of libertarian excitement verging on anarchy. 

The newly proclaimed Republic of Indonesia did not 
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maintain the army trained by the Japanese since Oc- 
tober 1943, the Pembela Tanah Air (PETA) which 
comprised over one hundred battalions. While the 
young men who had received their basic training under 
Japanese auspices became important elements in the Re- 
publican armed forces, the old organization was disband- 
ed and a new one had to be created. What brought about 
a million men and women to arms in the following years 
was only in part the recruitment effort of the central 
government. Voluntary armed organizations only loosely 
connected with the central government or the Army 
High Command were of great importance throughout 
the struggle. Those eager to fight for national inde- 
pendence rallied around natural leaders whose military 
(and also political) status was determined by the num- 
ber of fighters they controlled. 

Generals, colonels, and majors were born at the be- 
ginning of the Indonesian revolution depending on 
whether the respective commander disposed of troops 
of divisional, regimental or battalion strength. Only 
about one-fifth of these fighters became members of 
the National Army, to which most of them still belong. 
Four-fifths joined irregular formations. Some of these 
armed organizations were politically and ideologically af- 
filiated to the various political parties which emerged 
during the same period. There were of course many 
small guerilla units. In a 1950 publication of the Minis- 
try of Information sixteen major “Republican Armed 
Organizations” were listed as active in May 1949, the 
last phase of the struggle for independence. These groups 
covered the political spectrum from the extreme right 
to the extreme left. Some of the most fanatical elements 
were lost to the Republic of Indonesia and became 
rebel bands which are still a serious problem in parts 
of West Java and South Celebes. 

After the achievement of independence the former 
guerilla fighters formed numerous veterans’ organiza- 
tions, some of them closely affiliated to political parties, 
such as the powerful, Communist-oriented, Perbe pst. 
Some of these organizations acted as pressure groups in 
favor of legislation that would give official recognitio: 
and corresponding benefits to veterans. The Djuanda 
cabinet, founded in April 1957 and still in office, in- 
cluded (for the first time) a Minister for Veterans Af- 
fairs, himself a famous revolutionary guerilla leader. 
Chaerul Saleh. On September 9, 1957, 
adopted legislation to regularize the status of veterans. 
It was estimated that 800,000 persons, not including 
members of the Armed Forces on active duty, would seek 


Parliament 


recognition as veterans.'” 
For several years after the fighting had stopped, the 
former guerillas were by and large neglected, although 
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some governmental agencies were established after 1950 
to organize their demobilization and reintegration into 
civilian society. Political circles seemed to be unaware 
of the reservoir of social and political dynamism (and 
explosive possibilities) represented by these elements. 

In 1956 the Army began to show an active interest, 
sponsoring a Veterans’ Legion. It was formally estab- 
lished in January 1957, with the hope that all organi- 
zations will merge into the new body which had official 
blessings. The politically oriented organizations showed 
little eagerness to lose their separate identity and free- 
dom of action. On January 1, 1958, in a message to 
the Veterans’ Legion on its first anniversary, President 
Sukarno stated: “I sincerely hope that the Legion will 
gain more success in the coming years in maintaining 
unity among the veterans in particular and the entire 
Indonesian people in general.” 

If the military phase of the revolution was fought 
on a pluralistic basis with only a fraction of the fighting 
population under the discipline of the national army, it 
will hardly come as a surprise that efforts at regimen- 
tation were equally unsuccessful in the political field 
proper. Initial plans for the formation of a single na- 
tional party were abandoned within two weeks from the 
proclamation of independence. On November 3, 1945, 
a Government Declaration, signed in the absence of 
President Sukarno by Vice-President Hatta, announced 
that “the Government welcomes the formation of poli- 
tical parties because, with the existence of parties, lead- 
ership can be given to the directions taken by the several 
currents of opinion present in society.” Parties were 
rapidly formed and received representation in a pro- 
visional, appointed central Indonesian National Com- 
mittee (KNIP). Sukarno told Kahin in December 1948 
that the number of seats received by each group was 
determined by party strength in terms of membership, 
integration and organization assessed on the basis of 
reports from local officials.” The electoral strength of 
parties became known, on a national scale, only ten 
years later after the 1955 elections for Parliament and 
Constituent Assembly. 

An official publication of the Indonesian Ministry of 
Information issued in February 1950 listed as active in 
May 1949, 41 parties in Java, 4 in Sumatra, 27 in East 
Indonesia and 10 in Borneo, a total of 82 Indonesian 
parties, besides some 15 Dutch, Chinese and Arab polli- 
tical organizations still active at that time. Another 
publication of the Ministry, issued in July 1951, gave 
information on 27 parties of which 5 were classified as 
based on religion, 14 as based on nationalism, 6 as 
based on marxism, and 2 as representing minority groups. 
A similar publication issued in August 1954 listed 23 





20 Kahin, Major Governments of Asia, p. 509. 
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parties of which 18 had parliamentary groups. 

The available information is of relatively little help 
in estimating the depth to which these parties have pene- 
trated Indonesian society. Even about the most impor- 
tant organizations information is obviously unreliable. 
To illustrate, in the 1950 publication it was stated that 
the leading Moslem party Masjumi had 20 million mem- 
bers. The following year the same source estimated its 
membership at 10 million distributed among 4,982 
branches.** The 1954 publication gave no membership 
estimates, but in the spring of 1955, the writer was told 
by top Masjumi leaders that their membership was about 
1 million. In their own estimation the Masjumi was or- 
ganizationally weak for its size—“an elephant with 
beri-beri” in the words of one of the party’s most dis- 
tinguished figures. 

The inflated estimates of Masjumi membership re- 
flected the general consensus in the early years of the 
Indonesian Republic that the Masjumi was the country’s 
most important political party. Initially established in 
September 1943 with the aid of the Japanese military 
authorities in Java,®* reestablished in November 1945 
following the Government Declaration mentioned above, 
the Masjumi included initially all important Islamic or- 
ganizations. Much of the political history of independent 
Indonesia could be written in terms of the efforts of 
other political groups to weaken the Masjumi and to 
postpone elections until its chances to consolidate itself 
as the country’s leading party had been reduced. These 
efforts were understandable. If one adds to the Mas- 
jumi’s 7,903,886 votes in the September 29, 1955 elec- 
tions, the 6,955,141 votes of the Nahdatul Ulama 
(which had seceded in 1952 to establish itself as a 
separate party) and the 1,091,160 votes of the Partai 
Sarekat Islam Indonesia (which had seceded in 1947), 
a united Moslem bloc would have received at least 42.2 
per cent of expressed votes and, under proportional rep- 
resentation, probably more than the 110 out of 257 
seats in Parliament that the three leading Moslem par- 
ties received separately. But ideological differences and 
opportunist interests proved stronger. 

By the end of 1955 the Masjumi had been overtaken 
by the Nationalist Party which polled 8,434,653 votes 
and two years later its position had probably deteriorated 
further, at least in Java, due to the role that three of 
its leaders (all three former prime-ministers) had played 
in the Padang rebellion of February 1958. Outside Java 
the Masjumi was in 1955 by far the strongest party (ob- 





21 Republik Indonesia Serikat, Ministry of Information, 
Political Parties, Armed Groups, Labour Unions and Youth 
Organizations in Indonesia, Djakarta, 1950, (mimeo), p. 13. 
Republik Indonesia, Kementarian Penerangan, Kepartaian di 
Indonesia, Djakarta, 1951, p. 14. 

22 Benda, op. cit., Chapter 7. 
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taining 29 seats in the Outer Islands), whereas the 
other three major parties (Nationalist, Nahdatul Ulama 
and Communist) together won only 24 seats. Whether 
the close association of some of the party’s leaders with 
regional interests has hurt the Masjumi outside Java 
only the future can tell. 

The adversities which have plagued the Masjumi seem 
now to befall also the Nationalist Party. As Indonesia 
begins to prepare for its second general elections, in 
September 1959, a new party, the Partai Indonesia 
(PARTINDO) has been created (on August 5, 1958) 
in Djakarta, under the leadership of a number of promi- 
nent Nationalist Party members together with other 
radical nationalist elements. Experienced observers feel 
that the party may represent a serious threat to the 
Nationalist Party, especially if, as is currently rumored 
in Djakarta, it has the support of President Sukarno. 
In this most recent instance the fissiparous tendencies 
of Indonesia are again in evidence. The Nationalist 
Party can ill afford a secessionist movement. In the 
summer of 1957, elections for regional, district, and 
municipal councils gave substantial gains to the Com- 
munist Party, in many cases almost corresponding to 
the losses suffered by the Nationalist Party, as com- 
pared with the 1955 returns. This trend raised the spec- 
ter of the Communist Party overtaking the Nationalist 
Party in 1959, especially as the former seems vastly more 
active and successful among the new, young, voters 
than the latter. Under the circumstances, a splinter 
nationalist party dividing its potential vote is likely to 
weaken the Nationalist Party in 1959, just as the seces- 
sion of the Nahdatul Ulama prevented the Masjumi 
from maintaining a controlling position in 1955. 

For the 1955 elections Indonesia was divided into 16 
electoral districts of which one (Western New Guinea, 
which is still under Dutch colonial administration) had 
only symbolic significance. In the others the number of 
lists of candidates registered with the Central Electoral 
Committee varied from a minimum of 33 to a maxi- 
mum of 51. The electoral law adopted in 1953 did not 
mention political parties but only “lists of candidates.” 
Indonesian public law made no distinction for electoral 
purposes between political parties and other organiza- 
tions. But the people’s choice gave four parties a promi- 
nent place: the Nationalist Party received 22.3 per cent 
of the total of 37,785,299 valid votes, the Masjumi 20.9, 
the Nahdatul Ulama 18.4 and the Communist Party 
16.4, while the next important (Partai Sarekat Islam 
Indonesia) obtained only 2.9 per cent. Altogether only 
16 parties and organizations obtained more than one 
seat in the new Parliament. But the number of organi- 
zations politically active in one form or another is many 
times larger. It is not easy to find an adequate clas- 
sificatory principle by which to sort them out. The ef- 
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fort to test in the Indonesian situation the definitions 
of parties formulated by Western political scientists 
seems futile when groups such as the Indonesian Police 
Force Association, the Bumiputere Pensioners’ Union, 
the Estate Workers’ Union (Sarbupri), the Humanist 
Society, the Indonesian State Railway Workers’ Union, 
the Pentacostal Church of North Sumatra and a num- 
ber of ad hoc voters’ associations presented lists of can- 
didates. An attempt to classify organizations active 
in Indonesian public life would have to take into ac- 
count a number of lines of cleavage. Few organizations 
can be delimited completely by any one of these. The 
idea of Indonesian nationalism is hardly more than 30 
years old. It was at the Youth Congress of October 20, 
1928 that the pledge to “One People, One Country, 
One Language” was made. Among the nationalist elite 
the overriding purpose of Indonesian public life is to 
achieve unity. Increasingly this aim is shared by those 
educated, articulate, elements which form the link be- 
tween the elite and the masses.** But in practice feel- 
ings of ethnic group (suku bangsa) identity are still 
very strong and have, it seems, been exacerbated by 
the events of 1957 and 1958 which led to armed con- 
flict in Sumatra and Celebes. While ethnic groups are 
of course different from voluntary organizations, the 
activation of feelings of ethnic distinctness, after only 
a few years of existence as citizens of the same nation, 
can give natural communities a psychology similar to 
that of activist organizations. 

In the absence of a census since 1930, population es- 
timates which are based on administrative sub-divisions 
are likely to be misleading. While rates of population 
growth are not the same for all ethnic groups, the power 


Table 1. MAJOR ETHNIC GROUPS IN INDONESIA, 1930 
1930 Population Per Cent of 
(in thousands) Total Population 
. Javanese (Central-East 
Java) 
. Sundanese (West Java) 
. Madurese (East Java 
and Madura) 
. Coastal Malayan 
(Sumatra and Borneo) 
. Macassarese-Buginese 
(South Celebes) 
. Minangkabau (West 
Sumatra) 
. Balinese (Bali) 
. Batak (North 
Sumatra) 
. Atjehnese (North 
Sumatra) 


27,000 45.0 
8,500 14.2 


4,500 7.5 
4,500 7.5 
2,500 4.2 


2,000 
1,200 


1,000 


750 1.3 


TOTALS 51,950 86.7 





23 Guy J. Pauker, “Indonesian Images of Their National 
Self,” to be published in the November 1958 issue of Public 
Opinion Quarterly. 
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relations indicated by 1930 figures are still valid, keep- 
ing ia mind that the total population was in 1930 about 
60 million and is now probably 87.5 million. The nine 
major ethnic groups in 1930 are shown in the above 
table.** 

The importance of ethnic origin, at least with respect 
to the creation of informal organizations, in practically 
all spheres of activity is so great that most knowledgeable 
observers claim that group dynamics in Indonesia can- 
not be understood without taking this factor into ac- 
count. In the 1958 rebellions the most active groups 
were the Minangkabau and the Bataks of Sumatra and 
a smaller ethnic group in the northern part of Celebes, 
the Menadonese. 

Another line of cleavage, of special importance in 
Java but for which parallels can be found elsewhere, is 
determined by religious orientations. Although nominally 
90 per cent of Indonesians are Moslem, conversion 
which started on a large scale not earlier than the end 
of the thirteenth century, has not created uniform reli- 
gious orientations. Clifford Geertz (on the basis of field- 
work in 1953-1954 in East-Central Java 
three main traditions: “abangan representing a stress 


distinguishes 


on the animistic aspects of the over-all Javanese syn- 
cretism and broadly related to the peasant element in 
the population; santri, representing a stress on the Is- 
lamic aspects of the syncretism and generally related 
to the trading element (and to certain elements in the 
peasantry as well); and prijaji, stressing the Hinduist 
aspects and related to the bureaucratic elements.”*° 
There are strong indications that the electoral sup- 
port of secular parties such as the Nationalists and the 
Communists comes from the abangan and prijaji groups 
while the santri group supports of course the Moslem 
parties Masjumi and Nahdatul Ulama. It would seem 
that such shifts in votes from the Nationalists to the 
Communists as took place on a rather large scale in 
the summer of 1957 happen only within the non-santri 
element of the population. Additional research is needed 
to verify this hypothesis. If true, it would permit fairly 
close estimates concerning the natural limits within 
which the growth of Communism is possible in Java 
today. In other islands, where Islamic conversion or 
Christian conversion seern to have been more profound 
and elements comparable to the abangan and prijaji 
groups are relatively small, this is clearly reflected in the 
strength of the Masjumi and other religious parties. 


24 Raymond Kennedy, The Ageless Indies, New York: 
John Day. 1942, pp. 23-26. The 87.5 million figure for 1958 
is an extrapolation computed by Professor Leon A. Mears of 
San Francisco State College using rates of growth of 1.5 per- 
cent for Java and 2.5 percent for the Outer Islands. 

25 Clifford Geertz, Modjokuto: Religion in Java, Cam- 
bridge: Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1958, Part One, p. xv. 
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Another line of cleavage important in the body polli- 
tic has gained wide acceptance and official recognition. 
Political parties are usually classified on an ideological 
basis, as religious, nationalist, and maixist. With less 
deep roots in Indonesian culture, this division is not as 
sharp as are the ethnic and religious ones. Al) parties 
are nationalist and, though not always marxist, are in- 
variably socialist in their orientation. 

On the basis of the three principles enumerated above 
a detailed inventory of organized groups of various sorts 
would probably bring some clarity into the confusing 
medley of Indonesian organizations. Even more illu- 
minating would be an analysis of the power structure 
within organizations which are not explicitly political, 
according to these criteria. 

Age groups seem also to play a significant role. The 
present leadership of the country is still largely in the 
hands of the generation which became politically active 
in the nineteen-twenties. Recent developments suggest 
that, among other factors, the political process is also 
determined by a challenge from the generation which 
achieved political consciousness in the nineteen-forties 
and are now the younger leadership of parties, the top 
echelons of the army and a substantial proportion of 
the higher ranks in the bureaucracy. Underneath, a 
ground swell seems to be building up, coming from those 
now in their twenties whose adolescence spans only the 
period after the achievement of independence. 

The organizations which would have to be studied 
taking all these factors of cohesion and dispersion into 
account are numerous. Among them the most important 
are trade unions, peasant, professional, veterans’, wom- 
en’s, and youth organizations. 

In terms of numerical strength and internal discipline 
the most important quasi-political organizations are the 
trade unions. The origin of the movement was closely 
related in the early part of the twentieth century with 
nationalism and the leaders were professional politicians 
rather than labor organizers. During the revolution 
armed workers’ corps such as the Laskar Buruh Indo- 
nesia played an important role as the armed organiza- 
tion of the All-Indonesian Central Labor Organization 
(SOBSI) organized in November 1946 “along industrial 
lines but with craft unions having full equality.”*° 
The major groups included in SOBSI, which for a short 
time was for all practical purposes the sole federation 
in Indonesia, were estate workers, oil workers, railroad 
workers, gas and electricity workers, seamen, miners, 
teamsters, longshoremen, pawnshop employees, printers 
and teachers. By 1956 there were nine national federa- 

26 Everett D. Hawkins, Labor Relations in a Newly In- 
dependent Country—The Case of Indonesia, unpublished 
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tions of labor in Indonesia, all politically oriented, many 
of them “creatures of the political parties.” According 
to Hawkins “SOBSI has in recent years trained its own 
leadership separate from the leaders of the Communist 
party. Most other federations have not had enough 
leaders so that the same men have doubled as political 
and trade union leaders.” According to the same author 
“some ot the employers feel that the Communist unions 
are better organized and disciplined and, therefore, 
more responsible than other unions in Indonesia.” 

In August 1955 the Ministry of Labor had recorded 
151 national unions and 1,350 local unions not na- 
tionally affiliated. Of these 39 national unions and 256 
local unions belonged to the Communist-controlled 
SOBSI. Membership estimates varied from 1.5 million 
of which half belonged to SOBSI, to 4.5 million of 
which 2.6 million were affiliated with SOBSI.** SOBSI 
had two representatives in the Provisional Parliament 
which lasted till March 1956. In the general elections 
of 1955 it did not present lists of candidates but of 
course actively supported the Communist Party. Its sec- 
retary general, Njono, is a member of Parliament elected 
on the Communist ticket. During the cabinet crisis in 
March 1957, SOBSI threatened to call a general strike 
if Masjumi members were included in the new cabinet 
while Communists were left out. Eventually the cabinet 
was formed without members of either party. 

The most important farmers’ organization, Barisan 
Tani Indonesia (BT1), is also apparently Communist- 
controlled. Formed in November 1945, it had two 
members in the Provisional Parliament, but had no 
lists of candidates in the 1955 elections. In September 
1957 it claimed 3 million members, grouped in 103 
branches.** The Minister of Agriculture in the Djuanda 
cabinet is a member of BTI. By its nature it seems less 
well disciplined and organized than the SOBSI trade 
unions. Its striking power is obviously less great than 
that of organizations which have a hold on key sectors 
of the national economy. But it usually joins the Com- 
munist Party and SOBSI in supporting or opposing the 
government, thus providing at least symbolic support to 
causes espoused by the Communists. 

Among womens’, youth and student organizations, too 
numerous to be inventoried here, some are affiliated 
to political parties and share their ability (or inepti- 
tude) in organizing and disciplining their members; 
others emphasize their independence from political par- 
ties and thus become centers of attraction for a sig- 
nificant number of joiners who do not want to be as- 
sociated with political parties. Various federations are 
formed among such organizations. 


Economic organizations such as the influential Cen- 


27 Ibid, pp. 24-25, 38. 
28 New Bulletin Persbiro Indonesia, September 10, 1957. 
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tral Indonesian Economic Council (DEIP) or the more 
recent Indonesian Industrial Council, professional asso- 
ciations of engineers, doctors, or lawyers usually shun 
party affiliations. Such organizations act frequently as 
true to pattern interest-groups, expressing their point 
of view on matters of special interest to their members. 
They also have a rather high propensity to pass motions 
on matters which are still felt to be part of Indonesia’s 
national struggle—major domestic or international 
issues. 

In the absence of detailed case-studies, the consensus 
of informed observers seems to be that the flow of de- 
cisions and communications in voluntary organizations, 
as in the government, is from the top down with little 
feed-back in the opposite direction. But it can also 
be said that once issues are broadcast into society, they 
are likely to gain a life of their own and continue a 
self-propelled course, beyond the control of the elite at 
the top. The initiative comes almost exclusively from 
the small group of leaders at the top, but they cannot 
count on popular response unless they have the sup- 
port of the intermediate strata, that increasingly large 
segment of the population with a mind of its own, the 
reference groups and opinion leaders for the broad popu- 
lar masses below. Without the support of these inter- 
mediate social strata even a masterful orator and agita- 
tor such as President Sukarno can count on little or 
no popular response. Among many examples one can 
cite the failure of the All-Indonesian People’s Congress 
initiated in August 1955, or of the New Life Movement 
suggested by President Sukarno in July 1957, both of 
which barely created a ripple on the surface of Indo- 
nesian public life. 

When popular response appears to be strong, as in 
the early days of the 1945 Proclamation of Independence 
or to a lesser degree during 1957 when the Indonesian 
political system entered a phase of readjustment, what 
is at work, besides the intrinsic appeal of an issue, is 
an organizational network. In 1945 it was the Japanese- 
sponsored Djawa Hokokai, established as a mass organ- 
ization with branches reaching into the villages and 
comprising women’s and youth groups, which provided 
the communication networks and rallying centers used 
by the nationalist leaders to broadcast the proclamation 
of independence and mobilize popular support.** In 
1957 the mobilization of popular support for President 
Sukarno’s new concept of “guided democracy” in the 
first half of the year and for the anti-Dutch campaign 
at the end of the year seemed to be channeled through 
the organizational network of the Communist Party, its 
auxiliaries and front organizations. 

The Communist Party, which by 1957 was “probably 
slightly larger in its following than the PNI, the Mas- 


29 Benda, op. cit., p. 153. 
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jumi, or the NU, and certainly larger in its active mem- 
bership,”*° seems to be the only political organization 
since independence capable of creating a disciplined 
and dynamic mass party. The only other comparable 
efforts were the organizations created during the Japa- 
nese occupation. It is striking that both instances can 
be related to foreign assistance—in one case organiza- 
tional techniques transmitted through the Japanese oc- 
cupation army, in the other case the techniques of the 
international Communist movement transmitted through 
its own covert channels. 

With these exceptions, Indonesian political organi- 
zations lack discipline, intensity of commitment and 
purpose. Most of them are brittle and possess only rudi- 
mentary skills in organizational techniques. 

This does not mean that Indonesia is lacking in vol- 
untary associations. The daily press records an amazing 
number of organized groups, often hard to identify due 
to the exuberant use of initials or emblems rather than 
of their full names. Motions and petitions are frequently 
circulated by such groups or by sometimes unexpected 
coalitions of groups. In the absence of detailed research 
it is hard to say to what extent such actions reflect 
opinions and wishes of substantial bodies and how far 
they are simply fabrications of a few individuals. 


Some valuable observations are provided by Donald 
Fagg who studied a small town of East-Central Java in 
1953-1954. He notes “the rather astounding number and 
variety of formal organizations, many of them with only 
nominal programs and activities, and the importance to 
the participants of being invited to committee-meetings 
and assisting in their formation . . . These committees 
are expressions of moral positions, the taking of sym- 
bolic action to fill the gap where actual action is diffi- 
cult, dangerous, burdensome, or actually unintended, 
or where effective action is really possible only on some 
alternative front. They are an organizational statement 
of the need to take action, to pass resolutions and make 
statements, to set up potential machinery as yet largely 
unused It is vitally important in the career of 
an organization then to gain recognition and acceptance 
as an organization ‘in public standing,’ fulfilling those 
requirements which will enable it to assume a repre- 
sentative role in public ceremonies, participation by its 
delegates in the public deliberations. This recognition 
must come from other organizational types, within the 
leadership circles, must come first of all from inclusion 
on the official ‘list of organizations’ and of consequent 
invitation to official affairs .. . This participation is in- 
deed the key to and proving ground of leadership po- 
tential, both for the constituent organizations and for 
their representative leaders.”**' 





30 Kahin, Major Governments of Asia, p. 556. eet 3 
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At the national level the incapacity to achieve broad 
organizational integration even for such widely shared 
purposes as the struggle for nationhood runs through 
the history of the nationalist movement from its begin- 
ning. While the inability to create mass movements un- 
der Dutch colonial rule can be directly related to re- 
pressive measures, the failure to integrate the efforts 
of such small organized groups as were able to establish 
themselves is less easily explainable. The fact is that 
the nationalist movement never achieved real unity. 


Organizational Beginnings 

The first effort in that direction was the Radicale 
Concentratie which attempted but failed to bring to- 
gether (in November, 1918) nationalist, Islamic and 
Marxist organizations. A second attempt (in Novem- 
ber 1922) did not even include the Islamic groups. A 
third effort was made in December 1927 at the initia- 
tive of Sukarno’s Nationalist Party (PNI) and was 
called Understanding of Political Associations of the 
Indonesian Nation (PPPKI). In December 1930 the 
Partai Serikat Islam \eft the PPPKI, the organization 
of which faded away in the following years. 

Another attempt was made in May 1939 with the 
creation of the Indonesian Political Federation (GA- 
PI) which convened a first Indonesian People’s Congress 
in December 1939, and a second one in September 
1941. Participants, besides the nationalist groups repre- 
sented in GAPI, were Islamic groups federated in a 


“body known as the MIAI and trade unions federated 


in the PVPN. A permanent body, the Indonesian 
People’s Council (Madjelis Rakjat Indonesia), was es- 
tablished and a general convent'on planned for May 
1942. But before the Japanese occupation of March 
1942 changed the course of events, fissiparous tenden- 
cies manifested themselves again. The Moslem party 
PSII, descendant of the early mass movement Sarekat 
Islam, withdrew from the Indonesix1 People’s Council 
on December 25, 19+1.°? The nationalist movement nev- 
er achieved unity during the colonial period. The con- 
trast with India is striking. The Indian National Con- 
gress was established in 1885, led the country to inde- 
pendence 62 years later and is still India’s most im- 
portant political organization. 

The Japanese created mass movements but played 
off various segments of the Indonesian elite against one 
another. Since independence, Indonesian political or- 
ganizations have never been able to create a broad 
national front. Partial coalitions were formed primarily 
in opposition to other coalitions whose aims were chal- 


31 Donald Fagg, Modjokuto Study, Cambridge: Center for 
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lenged and positions coveted. Political alliances were 
frequently reversed as tactical considerations determined 
one party to join with others against the most important 
common political rival of the moment. Inter-party and 
intra-party conflicts continued throughout the decisive 
years of the struggle for national independence. Even 
the common enemy was not a sufficient unifier. 

As might be expected, the first years of the young 
Republic as a recognized sovereign state were marked 
by a continuation and even accentuation of group con- 
flicts. On May 20, 1952, National Awakening Day, 
commemorating the creation of the Budi Utomo in 
1908, an effort was made to have all parties and organ- 
izations join in a statement to “express preparedness to 
work for the reconstruction of the nation.” Sixty-nine 
parties and organizations signed. The Communist Party 
(which had been in the national dog-house since the 
Madiun rebellion of September 1948) got its first chance 
to join other political organizations,** this marking the 
beginning of a clever campaign for ,the achievement of 
national respectability, which made it possible for the 
Communists to create a mass party in the following 
years. The Masjumi, the two Christian parties, and the 
Socialist Party refused their support and the pledge 
proved ephemeral. 

In December 1954 President Sukarno made a “pas- 
sionate appeal”’** to all parties, irrespective of their ide- 
ologies, to form an All-Indonesian People’s Congress 
to fight together for the return of Western New Guinea 
to Indonesia. Nowhere in Indonesia did I notice great 
interest in this proposal during the following months. 
The All-Indonesian People’s Congress was nevertheless 
convened in August 1955 in an atmosphere of rapidly 
increasing tensions. A. M. Hanafi, a man who seemed 
to enjoy the President’s trust but was generally con- 
sidered closely connected with Communism, became 
Secretary-General of the All-Indonesian People’s Con- 
gress. Although the initiative had come from Sukarno, 
the organization became so obviously and rapidly a 
Communist front that it was ridiculed by the Masjumi 
and the Socialist Party, and boycotted even by the Na- 
tionalist Party whose leaders called upon its members 
to withdraw. For the Communist Party the All-Indo- 
nesian People’s Congress was a made-to-order instru- 
ment for the implementation of their national front 
tactics. At the Fourth Plenum of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of Indonesia in July 1956, 
D. N. Aidit, the Party’s Secretary-General, stated in 








33 Herbert Feith, The Wilopo Cabinet, 1952-1953: Turn- 
ing Point in Post-Revolutionary Indonesia, Ithaca: Cornell 
University, Modern Indonesia Project, 1958. Quoted from 
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34 B. H. M. Vieckke, Indonesia in 1956, The Hague: Nether- 
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his report that the program of the All-Indonesian 
People’s Congress “can become the platform for the 
everyday struggles of the Indonesian people” and that 
it has “the approval of a large section of the Islamic 
masses and the Nationalist masses and the entire Com- 
munist masses.” 

At the first session of the National Council of the 
All-Indonesian People’s Congress, in August 1956, Su- 
karno, undaunted by the opposition of the major poli- 
tical parties, “drew the conclusion that prewar attempts 
to establish national front organizations, such as the 
GAPI, the PPPKI and the Radical Concentration had 
failed precisely because these bodies had exclusively 
comprised political parties. Thus, it was that from its 
very inception, the All-Indonesian People’s Congress 
had not been intended as an association of political par- 
ties, but of individuals, influential people regardless of 
whether they are Moslems, Nationalists or Com- 
munists.””** 

Then, on October 28, 1956, at a youth rally com- 
memorating the historic Youth Congress of 1928, Pres- 
ident Sukarno made the startling proposal which marked 
the current phase of Indonesian politics. “Let’s bury the 
parties,” he proposed. Between August and October he 
had visited the Soviet Union and Communist China, 
an experience which seems to have increased his de- 
termination and helped him to focus his thoughts. 
Weeks of frantic activity followed with the President’s 
emissaries meeting in closed sessions with activist groups, 
especially veterans, all over the country to gauge the 
amount of support he could count on. What seems to 
have been at first an intention to abolish the party sys- 
tem and make place for a single party or a mass move- 
ment was watered down and became the President’s 
new “concept” announced in a major address on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1957. “The principles of western democracy,” 
he said, “the parliamentary democracy of the western 
countries, incorporate the concept of an active oppo- 
sition, and it is precisely the adoption of this concept 
that has given rise to the difficulties we have exper- 
ienced over the last eleven years. By accepting this con- 
cept we have come to think in a manner which is alien 
to the Indonesian way of life.” He suggested that what 
Indonesia needed was “guided democracy”; not an abo- 
lition of parties but a “mutual aid” (gotong rojong) 
cabinet which would include representatives of the 
country’s four major parties including the Communist 
Party, a proposal totally unacceptable to the Masjumi. 
He also proposed the establishment of a National Coun- 
cil (Dewan Nasional), through which “a firmly estab- 
lished bridge would be created between Parliament and 
the dynamic forces of society.” While it proved impos- 
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sible to form a gotong rojong cabinet, a National Coun- 
cil was inaugurated on July 12, 1957, after a state of 
martial law had been proclaimed on March 14, 1957 
and the extra-parliamentary cabinet of Djuanda Kar- 
tawidjaja had been formed on April 9, 1957. 

The tensions generated by the events of the first half 
of 1957 were ultimately to explode in the proclamation 
of a rebel government (Pemerintah Revolusioner Re- 
publik Indonesia) headed by prominent Masjumi lead- 
ers, in Padang, Central Sumatra, on February 15, 1958. 
This in turn led to armed conflict driving the rebels into 
the jungles of Sumatra and Celebes where they still 
harass the national army. The fissiparous tendencies of 
Indonesian political organization had created a chain- 
reaction leading to an explosion. The National Council, 
which includes representatives of what are now called 
in Indonesia ‘functional groups’ (namely labor, youth, 
intellectuals, religious leaders, peasants, journalists, ar- 
tists, women, business, and minorities) was described, a 
year after its establishment, by its Vice-Chairman, as 
a “reservoir of political energy, but a reservoir which 
is not built by political party self-seeking, fears or am- 
bitions, but by representatives of genuine social forces 
organized in a genuinely national body.”** But the Na- 
tional Council can hardly be expected to reverse by it- 
self the trend which has characterized group dynamics 
in Indonesian politics over the last half-century. 

Are there then no countervailing forces at work cap- 
able of competing effectively with the superior organi- 
zational technique of the Communist Party, its affiliates 
and fronts? It is tempting to say that there are natural 
limits to the expansion of a totalitarian movement in 
a society which seems to be (like most of Southeast 
Asia) “loosely structured.”* 
lines would emphasize the general fissiparous tendencies 


An argument on these 


of Indonesian society, lines of ethnic and _ religious 
cleavage, a general opposition to regimentation apparent 
since the beginning of the nationalist movement, and 
various reports of revulsion against “hard-sell” tech- 
niques of ideological indoctrination, which came to the 
writer’s attention while in Indonesia in 1957 and early 
this year. The counter-argument would stress the fact 
that all these factors may not prove major obstacles to 
a well-organized activist minority, especially in a coun- 
try which tolerated for several centuries colonial rule 
with only sporadic and ineffective resistance until his- 
torical circumstances permitted a successful struggle for 
independence. 

If organizational technique can only be matched by 
its like, then the social forces surveyed above are un- 
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likely to prove equal to the Comimunist chal'ecage. But 
a more effective countervailing power seems to be 
emerging recently: the Indonesian Army. The office: 
corps is the result of a process of natural selection which 
made some of the most able, enterprising and dedicated 
young men of the country rally round the guerilla lead- 
ers and take up arms some twelve years ago. Most of 
them are now barely approaching middle age, are vigor- 
ous and increasingly dynamic and have good reasons 
to consider themselves the real creators of the Republic. 

The Army’s attitude toward Communism is deeply 
influenced by its strong nationalism which would make 
it Oppose any group influenced from abroad, and by 
the memory of the Madiun rebellion of September 1948 
which engaged elite troops in bloody battles with Com- 
munist units in the face of an imminent Dutch offen- 
sive. But there are other reasons for the belief that the 
Army, though by no means vociferously anti-Communist, 
is not likely to stand by and let the Communists achieve 
control of the country in a power-vacuum. The conflict 
between the military and the Communist organizers is 
more visible at the local level than in national politics. 
There, the two groups have been competing for several 
years for the allegiance of the younger generation in 
towns and villages** (the pemuda, the young men and 
women who are increasingly restless as the massive edu- 
cational effort of the Republic heightens their expecta- 
tions while population growth and economic stagnation 
deprive them of opportunities). This clash of social 
forces between the military and the extreme left seems 
to be of greater significance than the personal attitudes 
of a handful of top-ranking commanders who might be 
displaced by an other-minded group, although there is 
general agreement that the top echelons of the Army 
are at present anti-Communist or at least non-Com- 
munist. 

Developments in the last two years indicate that the 
Army, unlike the non-Communist political organizations, 
is increasingly aware of and familiar with the value of 
organizational techniques through which to reach and 
integrate the intermediate social strata. In July 1957, 
following a meeting between the Army Chief of Staff, 
Major General (now Lt. General) A. H. Nasution and 
representatives of four youth organizations affiliated 
to the four major political parties, the Nationalist Party, 
Masjumi, Nahdatul Ulama and Communist Party, a 
Cooperation Body Between Youth and Army (BKP- 
PM) was created. At the formal installation of this new 
organization, in the presence of President Sukarno, a 
message from the Army Chief of Staff was read in 
which he appealed to other groups to follow the ex- 


38 Personal communication from Boyd R. Compton, Re- 
search Fellow of the Institute of Current World Affairs in 
Indonesia from 1952 to 1956. 
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ample of the youth groups. In the following months 
cooperation bodies between the Army and women’s or- 
ganizations, labor, farmers and religious leaders were 
established. At the first anniversary of the BKP-PM, 
on July 25, 1958, it was announced that Cooperation 
Bodies Between Youth and Army had been set up in 
all parts of the country except Atjeh (North Sumatra), 
West Sumatra and Celebes. Clearly, the Army was es- 
tablishing control over the activities of the auxiliary or- 
ganizations of political parties and other voluntary or- 
ganizations, though not over the parties themselves. 


A further development took place after the nationalist 
outbursts of December 1957 during which the Dutch 
were, by and large, eliminated from the economic life 
of Indonesia. In the first weeks activist groups assumed 
temporary control of the situation, apparently going be- 
yond the intentions of the government. As a result, 
the Central Action Committee for the Liberation of 
West Irian (a private organization of which the Minister 
of Information Sudibjo was chairman) was dissolved 
on December 21, 1957 and Prime Minister Djuanda 
Kartawidjaja announced that in the future the struggle 
would be directed by the National Security Council, a 
governmental body of which the Prime Minister him- 


self was chairman. 


Then, on January 11, 1958, the Army announced 
that all initiatives of veterans, workers, farmers and 
youth groups in connection with the struggle for West 
Irian would be channeled into a National Front for 
the Liberation of West Irian the formation of which 
had been decided by the Army Chief of Staff. It was 
emphasized that no other chain of command was per- 
mitted than that from the National Security Council 
through the Army Chief of Staff to the territorial com- 
manders of the Army. On January 17, 1958, the Army 
Chief of Staff issued a decree establishing the National 
Front for the Liberation of West Irian of which he be- 
came chairman. Territorial commanders were instructed 
to establish branches of the National Front in their 
areas. In various parts of the country the Army Chief 
of Staff presided himself in the following months over 
the installation of the local commanders as National 
Front chairmen. On August 2, 1958, the Army an- 
nounced that following a review by the National Coun- 
cil and by the cabinet of the position of the National 
Front it had been decided to strengthen the National 
Front for the Liberation of West Irian. It was to be 
known thereafter by its abbreviated name Front Na- 
sional and be built into a “guided mass movement” 
based on the Cooperation Bodies between the Army 
and Youth, Workers, Women, Farmers, Religious Lead- 
ers and Veterans. The Army Chief of Staff remained 
chairman of the Front Nasional. The statement added 
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that by strengthening the National Front “any at- 
tempts to revive conflicts among various groups can 
be prevented.” The new officers of the National Front 
were installed on August 15, 1958, at a ceremony at 
the Presidential Palace. The Army Chief of Staff an- 
nounced that within six months branches of the Na- 
tional Front were to be installed in all districts. 

On August 9, 1958, another decree of the Army Chief 
of Staff instructed all governmental agencies to report 
on the political affiliation of all civil servants in cate- 
gory “F” (the upper stratum of the bureaucracy), a 
move likely to have considerable influence on the rela- 
tions between the civilian administration of the country 
and political organizations. 

The Army, which had for several years requested 
vigorous measures against corruption and had taken di- 
rect measures under martial law since early 1957, raised 
its voice again through its Chief of Staff on the eve 
of the Independence Day celebrations of August 17, 
1958. General Nasution denounced those who are “‘para- 
sites of independence, namely the economic soldiers of 
fortune, bureaucrats, corrupters, political horse-traders, 
owners of automobiles and beautiful houses and their 
like.” This anti-corruption drive is bound to increase 
the popularity of the Army with the intermediate strata 
of Indonesian society who, unlike the small elite at the 
top. do not own cars or mansions. 

The increasingly important role of the Army mani- 
fests itself in many other ways. Most of the properties 
taken over from the Dutch since December 1957 have 
been placed under military administrators. Under the 
state of war proclaimed in March 1957, the Army has 
a controlling role in the administration of civilian af- 
fairs at all levels and in the economic life of the coun- 
try. Even more significant is the increasingly active role 
of the officer corps in the social process at large and 
its involvement in civic activities of various sorts. 


Communist Influences 

In 1955-1954 Donald Fagg studying the social struc- 
ture of a town in Central-East Java observed how, on 
all occasions of national or local significance, the Com- 
munists through the auxiliaries of the Party, the youth 
organization Pemuda Rakjat, SOBSI, BTI, and other 
groups, exploited all organizational opportunities to their 
advantage, occupying key positions on various commit- 
tees, implementing directives from the center relayed 
through regional headquarters.*® In their untiring, well- 
planned, well-organized and well-financed activities the 
Communists seemed a few years ago unrivalled in the 
small towns and villages of Java. Other organizations, 
outclassed in terms of initiative, sense of direction and 


39 Donald Fagg, op. cit., Part I (4), p. 102. 
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material means, were either put in the position of go- 
ing along or had to leave the field to the Communists. 
By 1955-1956 opposition to initiatives such as the All- 
Indonesian People’s Congress indicated that other or- 
ganized groups were less and less willing to be manipu- 
lated by the Communists. But they were lacking the gal- 
vanizing energy necessary for effective counteraction. 

As the Army is now extending the scope of its ac- 
tivities into society it seems more and more to become 
an accepted source of leadership in public life. While 
information on recent developments is still sketchy, it 
would seem that at present Army representatives are in- 
creasingly occupying the key positions on local commit- 
tees concerned with civic activities. These developments, 
interpreted in the light of developments at the center, 
in Djakarta, suggest that the officer corps is engaged 
in counteracting, quietly but apparently effectively, 
Communist attempts to capture the dynamic forces of 
Indonesian nationalism. 

Hard facts are lacking to draw conclusions on whether 
these recent developments have the full support of 
President Sukarno and are therefore a new phase in 
his efforts over thirty years to achieve national unity, 
or whether they are an independent development initi- 
ated by the Army in its own right. In his August 17, 
1958, Independence Day address, Sukarno pleaded again 
for his concept of “guided democracy.” Although he 
went less far than in October 1956 when he talked 
about “burying the parties,” he devoted an important 
part of his speech to the role of political organization. 
In it he said: 


Simplfy the party system! The vastly multiplied number of 
parties have already become unpopular, and a laughing stock 
to the people. What is more, the people have become aware 
that political parties are often being used as a means, not 
to serve the interests of the people, but rather jealously to 
guard the personal interests of a handful of party-tycoons.. . 
I suggest forthrightly that we should change our General Elec- 
tion Laws and promulgate an effective Law on Political Par- 
ties. I plainly also propose that the Government Declaration 
of November 3, 1945, should be destroyed. That Declaration 
encouraged the existence of political parties and introduced 
the world of parliamentary liberalism to our Revolution. This 
Revolution should be led by an undivided command, but due 
to the November 3, 1945, Declaration that command has been 
completely split up to the present time. 


Significantly, despite his concern with a formula that 
would integrate the country’s political forces, and his 
plea for an “undivided command”, President Sukarno 
did not mention General Nasution’s National Front. 

In the past as well as in recent years various efforts 
have been made to integrate Indonesian political organ- 
izations into one national movement. These efforts have 
failed. It is the thesis of this article that this failure 
was due to the fact that politics were treated largely 
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as negotiation and manipulation among the few thous- 
and members of the country’s top elite, with relative 
neglect of serious organizational efforts to reach the in- 
termediate strata of society, the hundreds of thousands 
or millions of members of organized groups of various 
sorts. After 1952 the Communist Party engaged in a 
highly successful effort to change its own elitist struc- 
ture into a rea] mass organization and to secure control 
of even broader social strata through front organizations 
and national front tactics. Recently the Army seems to 
have discovered the efficacy of this approach and in 
organizing the National Front is implicitly, quietly but 
probably deliberately, building up countervailing power 
against Communist expansion. Whether the Army will 
succeed depends on what it will have to offer to the 
intermediate strata of Indonesian society. But its ap- 
proach, based on an effort to control all organized 
groups seems, like that of the Communists, realistic. 

In striking contrast with this approach, the Indonesian 
nationalist movement, of which President Sukarno has 
been for three decades a foremost exponent, has relied 
largely on exhortation, on moral and emotional appeals 
from the leaders to the masses. Perhaps this is the result 
of habits developed under Dutch colonialism when or- 
ganizational efforts were constantly repressed. But the 
lack of success of the latter method in achieving na- 
tional unity and political stability demonstrates the error 
of the concept that political decisions can be made, 
negotiated and manipulated by a small elite at the top 
and then transmitted to unorganized masses through 
rhetoric alone. 
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THE OFFICE OF PRESIDENT IN INDONESIA AS DE- 
FINED IN THE THREE CONSTITUTIONS IN THE- 
ORY AND PRACTICE. By A. K. Pringgodigdo. Ithaca: 
Cornell Modern Indonesia Project. 1957. 59 pp. $1.50. 

PROBLEMS IN REGIONAL AUTONOMY IN CONTEM- 
PORARY INDONESIA. By John D. Legge. 1957. 71 pp. 
$1.50. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE INDONESIAN-DUTCH NE- 
GOTIATIONS AND THE HOGE VELUWE TALKS. By 
Idrus Djajadiningrat. 1958. 128 pp. $2.50. 


Ihese studies exemplify the important work being done by 
the Modern Indonesia Project at Cornell University. The first 
and most significant is a timely translation of a study by a 
man who has been closest to the inner workings of the execu- 
tive office for a decade, as Chief of the Presidential Secre- 
tariat. Since 1945 Indonesian government has been a com- 
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bination of a responsible ministry found in Western Europe 
and a strong presidency which has broad constitutional pow- 
ers that are occasionally exceeded. The result is a patriarchal 
system that accords with Indonesian experience before and 
during Dutch rule. If this experience is followed in the new 
constitution, we may expect that Indonesian government will 
be somewhat similar to that of the projected French Republic. 

Mr. Legge, the Senior Lecturer in History at the University 
of Western Australia, examines the other major problem of 
Indonesian government, the conflict of central administration 
with regional demands for self-government. His tentative con- 
clusion is that local administration shows a paternalism not 
unlike pre-war Dutch colonialism. Taken in conjunction with 
the paternalism of the presidency, we may remark that the 
tragedy of Dutch rule of Indonesia was not that it gave so 
little, but that it set such a poor example of democracy. This 
report indicates that the final result of Mr. Legge’s work 
will be a valuable contribution to the understanding of con- 
temporary Indonesia. 

The third study is a valuable historical monograph by an 
Indonesian diplomat dealing with the little-known initial ne- 
gotiations between the Dutch and Indonesians between October 
23, 1945 and May 16, 1946. These culminated in the fruit- 
less discussions in the Hoge Veluwe of Holland in April 1946, 
whose failure the author attributes to the unwillingness of 
the Dutch government to “guide” adverse public opinion in 
the face of imminent general elections. The study is of his- 
torical value because it is based on interviews or correspondence 
with all three of the Indonesian negotiators and the head 
of the Netherlands East Indies administration. 

Claremont Colleges, California JAMES WARREN GOULD 


INDONESIAN SOCIAL EVOLUTION: Some Psychological 
Considerations. By Justus M. van der Kroef. Amsterdam- 
Antwerp: Wereld-Bibliotheek. 1958. 189 pp. 


This book contemplates the history of Indonesia from the 
psychoanalytic viewpoint of Jung and his followers. In the 
first of his four chapters, van der Kroef avows that “the 
archetypal interdependence between Ego development and ar- 


chaic racial-mythological symbolism . . . provides a new van- 
tage point from which to view the panorama of history” (p. 
14). That is, personal maturation recapitulates social evolution, 
both passing through the same stages beginning with the 
Mother fixation of the infant and the matriarchate of the 
primeval commune, and followed by the imported patriarchal 
features of Hinduism, Islam, and Western colonialism which 
displaced or attenuated the autochthonous matriarchy. In 
general, van der Kroef regards the matriarchal stage as an 
affirmation of life, freedom, equality, and “the buoyant glory 
of the fight for independence against the negative partriarchal- 
ism of colonia] control” with its hierarchy, oppression, in- 
equality, and submission (pp. 19-20). 

While the yin of the native primeval commune shapes the 
Indonesian Ego, the yang of alien influences from Asia and 
Europe shapes the Indonesian Super Ego. These foreign forces 
are so heterogeneous, however, that Indonesia faces “the danger 
of the multilithic Super Ego” (p. 40). The disharmonies in 
this Super Ego generate such psychopathological syndromes 
as koro, amok, and latah. Moreover, this Indonesian Super 
Ego, a thing of shreds and patches, is bound together only by 
an “authoritarian convergence.” Thus “submission to un- 
questioned authority is perhaps the deepest need in the Indo- 
nesian national character, and rebellion against such au- 
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thority primarily sharpens the need for an even more com- 
plete submission of the resurrected primal Father of Freud’s 
analysis. As the atomization of Indonesian society proceeds 
at an alarming rate the anti-democratic traditions in the coun- 
try are strengthened in proportion” (p. 96). 

In the Jungean tradition, van der Kroef devotes his third 
chapter to exhibiting these features of the Indonesian Ego 
and Super Ego by an analysis of Indonesian culture heroes, 
who are “the essence of individual existence and everyone 
is more or less sanctified by them” (p. 107). The concluding 
chapter amplifies these psychological analyses into a philosophy 
for the reconstruction of society. “The state is first and fore- 
most the protector of human rights and of the untrammeled 
development of the psyche . . . the Indonesian revolution, for 
those who helped to make it, represents a decisive step to- 
ward the fulfillment of personality, an achievement in the 
realm of liberation of the Ego, a thrust in the direction of 
those bright sunlit uplands of mental equilibrium and ma- 
turity” (pp. 183-4). 

At least five of the planks in van der Kroef’s theoretical 
platform give his analyses a questionable foundation. The 
plank of psychological reductionism, which reduces cultural 
phenomena to tensions in the subconscious, is simplistic and 
short circuits further inquiry. The plank which revives the 
Bachofen and Briffault theories of das Mutterrecht is a pro- 
duct of unverifiable speculations rather than a testimony of 
the historical data. The recapitulation plank presents an 
analogy between personal development and cultural history. 
It is an analogy, not a phenomenon, and it assumes the validity 
of das Mutterrecht, and of the idea of infantile mother fix- 
ation, and of an isomorphism between the two. Implicit in 
these concepts of reductionism, recapitulation, and das Mut- 
terrecht is the notion of orthogenesis (that cultures and psy- 
ches develop along one straight line), but modern investiga- 
tions, however, have seldom found nature wearing such 
blinders. A fifth plank regards Indonesia as one culture; it 
permits data from the Achehness of Sumatra and the Papuans 
of New Guinea to illustrate Indonesia in general. 

These four discussive essays may be neither history, nor 
ethnology, nor social psychology, but they are interesting per- 
sonal explorations of ideas. Many of van der Kroef’s observa- 
tions and analyses are intriguing and ingenious. 

Emory University ALFRED G. SMITH 


PHILIPPINE FREEDOM, 1946-1958. By Robert Aura Smith, 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1958. 375 pp. $5.00. 


Among the new states of Southeast Asia the Philippines 
was the first to win its independence. In a span of only twelve 
years, the island republic has developed an international per- 
sonality of its own in foreign affairs and has coped with 
grave political, economic, and social problems on the domestic 
front. In his book, Robert Aura Smith has made a careful 
and thoughtful evaluation of the Philippine record. The ap- 
proach of the author to his subject is analytical, indeed 
philosophical. In his first chapter he discusses Jefferson’s 
philosophy of independence and freedom as revealed in the 
American Declaration of Independence, and then he gives 
consideration to the Bill of Rights found in the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States. He be- 
lieves that the Philippines became “a modern laboratory” in 
which the theory of Jefferson regarding the relationship of 
the citizen and the state “could be put to the test.”” What 
follows in the book is an analysis of the Philippine laboratory. 
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The groundwork laid by the United States for independence 
is carefully analyzed. The Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934, a 
landmark in Southeast Asia, would have been an empty for- 
mality if it had not been for such evolutionary instruments 
as the promotion of public education, the development of a 
civil service, and increasing experience in self-government. The 
groundwork was successfully tested when it survived the psy- 
chological and material destruction occasioned by the Japanese 
occupation, the Communist-led rebellion in the early years of 
independence, and the tragic death of a national and popular 
leader, Ramon Magsaysay. In his analysis of political develop- 
ments, the author draws upon his intimate knowledge of the 
Philippine leaders. He has personally known most, if not all, 
of them as a result of his years of residence and travel in 
the islands. Every now and then appears an item of historic 
interest: for instance, Romulo’s drafting in 1951 of the out- 
line of a Pacific Charter “on the back of a menu in a New 
York restaurant.” Sympathetic to the Filipinos, Mr. Smith 
clearly has their confidence. This book, concise though com- 
prehensive, has the personal touch so important in understand- 
ing the Philippines and the new Southeast Asia. 
University of Michigan RUSSELL H. FIFIELD 


HOKKAIDO. Its Present State of Development and Future 
Prospects. By F. C. Jones. London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 146 pp. 21s. 


As a compendium of general information on Hokkaido 
(and incidentally on Japan in general) this small book pro- 
vides the reader who is not well acquainted with modern 
Japan with a compact and well selected body of factual ma- 
terials. In the preface, the author states that the book is in 
the nature of “‘a survey of the geographical, social, agricultural, 
and industrial features of Hokkaido and an attempt to esti- 
mate its present and future importance to the Japanese 
economy in general.” The need for such a study, it is stated, 
arises from “the differing verdicts passed upon the island by 
both Japanese and foreigners.” To the reviewer the necessity 
appears to be overemphasized, for he is unaware of such wide- 
spread divergence in the estimates concerning the potentialities 
of Hokkaido, and believes the author’s stated need for the 
present book would seem more real if he had referred to 
a number of reliable sources representing the implied contra- 
dictory evaluations. Hokkaido is no colony, but is an integral 
part of Japan; its settlement has been proceeding for several 
centuries, so that the Japanese have had a long time in which 
to become well acquainted with its assets and deficiencies. To 
be sure, Hokkaido represents the northern frontier of Japan, 
with lower ratios of people to area and a less intensive utili- 
zation of resources than is true of the other large subdivisions 
of the country, which serves to emphasize the concept of un- 
derdevelopment. But the evidence is readily available by which 
to establish the fact that Hokkaido is not an area of large- 
scale potential, but underdeveloped, resources of such magni- 
tude that they can affect in a major way the future economy 
of the country. 

A brief historical account of Hokkaido’s development is 
followed by a chapter cataloging many of the well-known de- 
scriptive facts about the island. Chapter three briefly outlines 
the government’s post-war development plans, while in the suc- 
ceeding four chapters, dealing in turn with agriculture, fish- 
ing and forestry, minerals, an industry, an attempt is made 
to sketch the major lineaments of these economies and to 
assess the nature of the postwar changes in each. Regrettably 
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a disproportionate amount of space is given to a recapitulation 
of well-known facts readily available in previously published 
sources, and too little attention is devoted to a detailed and 
objective analysis of the less familiar facts concerning what 
the government’s plans have accomplished. The author spent 
three months in Hokkaido in 1954 and it seems unfortunate 
that the book does not include more in the nature of first- 
hand observations growing out of that field experience. One 
craves a full account, part of it in form of detailed maps, por- 
traying the postwar accomplishments, regionally and locally, 
in land reclamation, flood prevention, soil improvement, pas- 
toral expansion, and the like. 

After outlining the existing agricultural and industrial situa- 
tion in Hokkaido, the author devotes the last two chapters to 
summarizing the degree to which this island can contribute 
to a solution of Japan’s economic and social problems. The 
conclusion reached (that Hokkaido, while capable of con- 
tributing in a significant way to the future Japanese economy, 
does not possess the endowments which make it a key ele- 
ment in solving the basic difficulty posed by a large and grow- 
ing population occupying a small area of meager resources) 
could have been anticipated. The numerous experts in the 
Natural Resources Section of §.C.A.P. had already inventoried 
Japan’s resources, including Hokkaido’s, and produced a 
plentiful literature that stated or implied a similar conclusion. 

On the whole, the book is disappointing if it is evaluated 
in terms of new facts and ideas presented. Its conclusions are 
not new. A greater contribution could have been made if the 
author, drawing from his field observations, had elaborated 
in greater detail the recent development plans and accom- 
plishments as they apply to Hokkaido, a topic on which the 
literature in English is particularly meager. 


University of Wisconsin GLENN T. TREWARTHA 





CORRECTION 


The editors regret that a typographical error distorted 
the meaning of a sentence in Dr. Harold Hinton’s re- 
view of Communist China Today (Vol. II) in the 
August number of this journal. On page 126, the first 
sentence of the last paragraph of the review should 
read: “The documents reprinted in the book are use- 
ful (except for the 1945 constitution of the CPC, which 
is of historical interest only, may be found in the 
Documentary History, and would have been better 
omitted ).” 
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